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The following amounts are needed for the work of The Salvation Army in the 
United States and for its Missionary work in heathen lands : 
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Checks cmd Poifal Orders nhould be made payabU to The Salvation Army ( Ineorperated) and addressed 
to Commander Booth Tucker or Consul Booth Tucker, m West iflh Street. New York City. 



FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I give, devise and bequeath unto The Salvation Army in the United States of 

America, a corporation incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York, I 

or property absolutely for the use and purposes 

of said religious and charitable corporation in support of its religious and charitable work. 
(Signed) 
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I.— LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 

The true diagnosis of a disease is the neceseary The Problem 
preliminary to its suticeasful treatment and cure. The *** rOVerty 
ostrich that burie:^ its head in the sand and imagines, becanse 
it cannot see its pursuer, that the Hon is no longer there, 
does not thereby escape. The hunger-roars of the lion of 
poverty, of social unrest, of irreligion may be heard in our 
land. Tt behooves^s to investigate the extent of the evil, 
its causes and its remedies, and then with brave hearts to 
brace oui-selves for the battle with our hydraheaded enemy. 

At prwent the cause is not lost, the avalanche has not 
overwhelmed us, the volcano has not burst its bonds, the 
evil is not beyond our reach, vict<.iry is not impossible. But 
we have only to pursue a policy of drift, to disregard the 
symptoms of the times, to close our ears to warnings, to 
wrap ourselves up in stolid indifference, to pursue our 
busiuecs, or our pleasures, to dabble with surface symptoms 
wlien we should strike at the root of the disease, to remain 
divided in our forces and uncertain as to our remedies, to 
keep bailing out the ocean with a quart pot and sweeping 
back its waves with a broom — and it needs no prophet to 
foretell that if not for ourselves, for our children and 
children's children the floodtides of destruction may 
overwhelm us, where barriers might have been erected and 
an ample provision made. "A prudent man foreseeth the 
evil, and hideth himself; but tLe simple pass on and are 
punished." 

Indeed, there is no reason far despair. Never was the A Hopeful 
outlook brighter for a complete mastering of the problems of Outlook 



poverty, and for their solution on a huge and systematic 
scale of which the world has never dreamed. 

The necessary elements for success are all there— 

1 . The salvation of God. 

2. A plan which has been tried, tested, modified, 

improved and suited to all emergencies. 

3. :M]I lions of eager, noble-hearted men and women 

prepared to toil, sacrifice and suffer on 
humanity^s behalf. 

4. Capital without limit, land rich and fertile, nature's 

resources in abundance, science's discoveries, 
medicine's skill, transportation's speed, learning's 
researches, journalism's watchtower, national 
prosperity, unheard of, undreamt of in the past, 
combine with the glorious consolations and 
upliftings and benevolences of Christ's own 
Christianity to open up before us a vista of 
magnificent accomplishment which may well 
cause the heart of every lover of God and 
humanity to bound for gratitude and joy! Let 
us see to it that our link in the chain is not 
missing. 



II.—THE FOUNDER OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 

And here we may well pause to describe briefiy the man 

who has been used by God to create this far-reaching 

movement, and who is now, for the fourth time, visiting 

our shores. 

William Booth Bom on the 10th of April, 1829, in the city of Nottingham, 

England, William Booth was converted at the age of fifteen. 
Standing on an ash-barrel in the market places or in the 
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slums. Lis slcDder ami striking personality soon became 
associated in the minds of the pa«sers-lij with that zeal in 
l)ehalf of othei-H which lias cliarai-terized his entire careei". 

As an evangelist he met with extraordinary success. The 
hirgest buildings were unuble to contain the multitudes 
who flocked to his meetings. Tliousands were converted. 

Kealizing, however, that his congregations consisted 
largely of tbose who were church members, he determined 
lo devote himself to reaching the unchurched masses. 

It was in July, 1865, on Mile End Waste, in the East End 
of London, amid vice, degradation and squalor, probably 
without parallel in any comer of the globe, that lie com- 
menced his work of spiritual and social i-eform. 

liooking back to that starting- point truly it seems that 
centuries of accomplishmeut have been crowded into the 
interval. 

Bom in a whirlwind, cradled in a stonu, The Salvation 
Army stands forth to-day the marvellous creation of this 
modern Alexander's genius. Its Macedonian phalanx has 
turned — not to attack the forces of good, but those of evil; 
not to discourage a single effort for the welfare of mankind, 
but to make more possible their success — by flinging itself 
with locked shields and serried spears against the very ram- 
parts of sin and woe. Its task is uot complete. It is scarcely 
more than begun. But an ample demonstration has been 
made as to the glorious possibilities within the reach of fire 
and faith. A fighting force has been created, the outworks 
have be(*n captured, the central citadels of misery and sin 
have been investinl, retreat has been turned into advance, 
defence into vigorous assault, despair into hope, defeat into 
victory. 

As a preacher, General Booth enjoys the happy distinc- The General 
tion of having seen more persons definitely converted to God ft* a Preacher 



ami iiiitdc iulo wurkerK than any other religious leader of 
his tiDie. 

In appearance he carries one back to the old-time 
prophet.s. The silvery, flowing patriarchal beai-d, the arched 
noae, the pierciog eyes, the lifted hand, make the listener 
almost imagine that he is face to face with a modern Moses, 
The strongly marked features hetoken the rock-like firm- 
ness which has made William Booth one of nature's generals. 
Ijord Wolselej is reported to have said that there was only 
one man in the world without military training whom he 
would like to have aa his chief of staff, and that was Oeaeral 
Booth — that he had miMtaken his calling, and ought to have 
been a railitai-y leader. But the same qualities which would 
have gained him distinction on the battlefields of the world 
have been no less valuable to him in the life work to which 
he has consecrated himself. And it is when charging down 
upon the hosts of Hell and thiiudering forth denunciations 
of sin that the General may be seen at his best At 
such times, when watching the vast multitudes swayed by 
his eloquence, now rippling forth in smiles under some keen 
saily of wit, and again hushed into death-like silence by some 
solemn appeal, one is tempted to wish that he spent his 
entire life on the platform in heart-to-heart touch with the 
needy multitudes. 
The Gpnpral '^^ ^ writer the fleneral is best known to the public as 
as a Writer ^n^bor of the world-famous "In Darkest England and The 
Way Out." Had this been the sole creation of his pen and 
genius he would have earned the grateful remembrances 
and benedictions of humanity. But this is only one of the 
many subjects with which his master mind and heart have 
dealt. His "Training of Children," his "Everyday 
Religion," his modifications and systematizations of the best 
methods for winning bouIs, are e<inal monuments of his 
genius. 



AVLpiiever thu Geueral is not (tpcaking a pen is always in 
Iiis hand, and it is the pen of a ready writer, which catt-hes 
and flings on to papc^r in the simplest, purest Anglo-Saxon 
the Iniriiing thoughts which course perpetually through his 
brain. 

A» in his home, his personal habits, his sermons, his 
interviews, so with his writing, the General abhors all strain- 
ing after effect or flowers of rhetoric — '•falderals." as he dis- 
dainfully rails them. And yet his articles, like his speeches, 
rivet his audiences, carrying them on from point to point 
with mingled smiles and tears. 

"Some men," it has been said, "are bom great, others Achievinrf 
achieve greatness, while others have greatness thrust upon Greatness 
them." General Booth belongs to those who have, in the 
teeth of adverse circumstances, "achieved greatness." He 
needs no introdaction, be requires no apology. Others may 
have a greater reputation within the borders of their own 
nation. We know of none in modern days whose name, while 
still living, has become to such a degree, a household word 
in every nation as a universal benefactor of mankind. 

Indeed, no nation can justly claim him as its own. He 
is the universal property of all. Wherever the poor man toils 
to earn bis daily bread, wherever the submerged masses of 
the world send forth their piteous wail of heartache on God's 
air, wherever the sins and miseries of humanity have reached 
the utmost limits of endurance, the giant stride of this 
modern Apostle of Faith and Hard Work looms on the 
horizon, leaving footprints of help, hope and happiness 
behind. 

Barriers that have heretofore seemed impervions to the ^ Prophet of 
advance alike of Science, of Philosophy and BtatesmaDship — the Poor 
fortresses of Vice and Crime, of Poverty and Despair, against 
which the combined forces of Christendom have waged 



an almost hopeless war — have yielded before the assaults 
of the host of men and women warriors, who have sprung to 
their feet at the bidding of this Prophet of the Poor to take 
part in this glorious Crusada Amid the Egyptian darkness 
of thralldom and poverty which envelopes the Working 
Classes of the world, there has flashed the figure of a God- 
inspired deliverer — of one who has not been ashamed to 
proclaim from every housetop his profound allegiance to 
the Bleeding Lamb and his supreme confidence in the Gospel 
remedy for sin — and yet of one who has not ignored but 
ably bound up many of the gaping wounds of society, pouring 
in the oil and wine alike of human help and divine 
consolation. 

Visit the Zulu kraal, the Red Indian tepee, or the Hindoo 
mud hut, and you will see hanging upon the smoke-grimed 
wall the picture of this Poor Man's Friend. In Japan, India, 
Java, Hawaii, the children learn to lisp his name. National 
antipathies are forgotten and the capitals of Europe vie with 
each other in doing honor to one w^hose mission is a war of 
love, of desperate effort to bridge the gulf between nation 
and nation, between rich and poor. 



1IL~THE CHURCH OF THE CHURCHLESS. 

Proportion of In visiting a manufacturing city, with a population of 

Non-Church- 28,000, I inquired as to the church accommodation and 

^oers attendance, including Catholics, Protestants, Jews and every 

form of religion. Provision had been made but for 4,000 

persons, or one in seven of the population, and yet it was 
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more than sufficient for all who cared to attend, the average 
congregations heiug only about 2,000, or one in fourteen of 
llie population. In other words only about seven per cent. 
of the population regularly att*?nde«I any place of worship, 
while ninety-three per cent, were habitual absentees. 

Similar conditions may be duplicated in almost all our 
large cities, whilst in villages and small towuis where 
prosperous congregations have existed, churches have 
frequently had to be sold for business purposes for lack of 
attendance. 

It was the matured opinion of the late Dwight L. Moody, 
than whom no man was better acquainted with the religious 
status of America, that not more than (at the most) ten per 
cent, of the population regularly attend any place of worship. 

This does not, of course, imply that a considerable pro- Absenteeism 
portion of the latter may not have their names on the rolls 
of some church. But alasl how often is it ditBcult, with a 
nominal membership of 800 to 1,000, to obtain a muster of 
more than 100 or 300 for even one service a week, while a 
corporal's guard will frequently represent the weekly prayer 
meeting ! 

Now, the pn>hlem of churchlessness has tn be faced. It 
is, porhai>8, the most serious of the modern Goliaths which 
defy the armies of our Israel. It was to deal with this 
particular difficulty that The Salvation Army was originally 
called into existence. 

The work was organized in 1865, only thirty-seven yi-ars Twenty-fouT 
ago, and was almost entirely confined for the next thirteen Yews' Growth 
years to the East End of I^ondon. It was not till Christmas, 
1878 — less than twenty-fonr years ago — that it received its 
baptismal name as The Salvation Army, consisting then of 
some twenty workers and about as many posts, with a few 
hundred members, and some 3,000 souls seeking salvation 



during the year. There are to-day, scattered through forty- 
seven countries and colonies: 

15,000 separated workers, entirely supported from 
its funds; 

40,000 unpaid local officers, who support themselves 
and give their spare time; 

16,000 brass bandsmen (unpaid), with at least 

50,000 other musicians, composing thousands of 
new hymns and hundreds of new tunes 
annually ; 
250,000 penitents profess salvation publicly in the 
course of a single year, drunkards and 
criminals kneeling side by side with more 
resi)ectable sinners; 
6,000 centres have been established, where an 
average of from fourteen to twenty meet- 
ings are held weekly — half in the open-air, 
half in buildings, or a total of 

84,000 meetings weekly. Averaging the attendance 
at each at only 120 (and they often run 
into thousands), we have at least 

10,000,000 weekly listeners, or 

520,000,000 listeners in the year. Where we have 
been the longest, and are best known, our 
audiences are usually the largest, our 
results the greatest To the poor the 
Gospel is being preached. The churchless 
are being reached. 



IV.— THE SALVATION ARMY IN AMERICA. 

The first party of officers landed in New York in Pebru- Process in 
ary, 1880, less than two years after The Salvation Army had America 
received its name and recognized its world-wide mission. It 
was natural that the first country to which its attention 
should turn should be America. Two of her prominent 
evangelists — Finney and Caughey — had already exercised 
no small infiuence upon the founders of the movement. 
The wave of revivalism, which in the fifties, sixties 
and seventies had swept across the Atlantic to the Old 
Country with such notable force, was to sweep back again 
with redoubled power. 

The Salvation Army struck root in its new soil from the 
outset. Indeed, its very success was the cause of its chief 
difficulty, for it gave rise to the creation of such a host of 
other "armies" that the public mind naturally became some- 
what confused. "Which Army are you, anyway — Gospel 
Army, Hallelujah Army, Christ's Army, Holiness Army, 
American Army, or the English Army?" 

It was, perhaps, only to be expected at the outset that 
those which could claim to be of "real American origin," and 
who pledged themselves "not to send a dollar out of the 
country," or allow any "foreigners" to make regulations for 
them, should have a great advantage. They knew the ropes, 
understood the public feeling, and naturally made the most 
of the opportunity. 

The rule of The Salvation Army under such circum- 
stances was to criticise no one, avoid all controversy and go 



V.—DOMIGIDE, OB THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 

HOME. 

Domicide The worst tendency of modem ciyilization is undoubtedly 

that of the annihilation of home and family life. It is 
increasingly difficult for an honest, but poor, workingman 
to rear a family in decency and comfort. The forces which 
tend towards the disintegration of the family and breaking 
up of the home are well-nigh overwhelming. 

1. The employer cannot, as a rule, fix his wages with 

relation to the needs or numbers of a family. 
Sharp competition renders this impossible. Hence 
to a large extent the dominating factor in the 
r^ulation of the scale is the single man or 
woman. Thus the family man is frequently 
compelled either to come down to this scale in 
his requirements, or to break up his family. 

2. The husband is attracted to lumber camps, gold 

mines and other enterprises, where his family 
would be an encumbrance. He leaves them, and 
is often never heard of again. 

3. Worst of all is the tendency of public and philan- 

thropic institutions to afford assistance only on 
condition of the family being broken up and the 
children made over. It is quite common for men 
to be even sent to the penitentiary and branded 
with the stigma of the criminal for no other 
offence than being unable to find employment. 
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The pre8ervationy maintenance, reconstruction and even Family Life 
creation and encouragement of family life among the poor 
would do more to minimize vice and crime, to suppress 
anarchy and discontent, and to increase morality, religion 
and good citizenship than all the penal laws in creation. This 
is the natural, simple and easy solution of the great Pauper 
Problem, which is confronting the nations of the world to- 
day. The remedy is not far to seek. It deals not merely 
with the fruit of the evil, but with its root. It is curative, not 
palliative. And finally it can on proper scientific principles 
be made co-extensive with the evil. 



VI.—DOMICULTURE, OR PRAIRIE HOMES FOR CITY 

POOR. 

Some five years ago I ventured to assert that the proper The Trinity 
solution of the problem of Poverty was to take the Waste of Waste 
Labor in families and place it upon the Waste Land by means 
of Waste Capital, and thereby convert this Trinity of Waste 
into a Unity of Production. By one of the earliest friends 
of the; scheme, Mr. John E. Milholland, it was still more 
tersely put in the saying, "The Landless Man to the Manless 
Land." 

It was argued, however, by the opponents of the scheme 
that— 

1. They would not go, 

2. They would not stay, 

3. They would not work, and 

4. They would not pay. 
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This, in itself, serves to show how completely the working 
classes are misunderstood by some sociologists and philan- 
thropists. A little consideration serves to easily account 
for the apparent unwillingness of the working man to leave 
the city. 
Capital and ^^ *^^ ^^^ place, he has no capital to start ioith, and no 
Labor one will trust him with money. He knows full well that to 
become a home owner he must have the wherewithal to buy 
implements, live stock, seed and feed, besides carrying 
himself till his crops are harvested. 

Again, the farmer wants single men tcitJiout families, 
and mostly only for the busy season, when work is most 
plentiful. The landowner, on the other hand, wants people 
with sufficient capital to keep themselves going and to pay 
their instalments and interest. 

Now, it is plainly no use saying to a man with a family, 
''f?o hack to the lund,^' unless we are prepared to find the 
ne<*essary capital. Not only so, but he must be helped over 
the initial difficulties incidental to agriculture. His labor 
must be wisely guided, the land must be carefully selected, 
favorable terras must be made with the owner, the selection 
and purchase of livestock must be supervised, the land must 
be well laid out, such general improvements as are beyond 
the reach of individual colonists must be undertaken, and 
such arrangements must be made as will secure from the 
first a cash income for the family without, in any sense, 
pauperizing them. 
Systematic it will be readily seen, therefore, that there is a double 
Colonization danger to be faced ; first, that of the "impossible" theory, 

which says it cannot be done at all; and second, that of a 
careless, ill-digested plan, which leaves everybody to do the 
best they can. The latter may not so much matter, where 
everyone is a skilled farmer and possesses a considerable 
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amount of capital, though it is surprising what an amount 
of avoidable breakage takes place on the ordinary system, 
or rather lack of system, in settling districts. But nothing 
of the kind is possible when it is desired to take the surplus 
population of our cities and use them for the colonization 
of our waste lands. Here there must be a careful adherence 
to foundation principles in order to insure success. 

1. There must be a sufficiency of capital. 

2. The land must be carefully selected and suitably 

laid out. 

3. The colonists must be well selected. 

4. There must be able supervision. 

5. The principle of homeownership must be followed. 
G. Ood must be recognized. 



VIL—THE LAND COLONIES OF THE SALVATION 

ARMY. 

We have now three Colonies — 

Fort Amity in Colorado, 

Fort Romie in California, and 

Fort Herrick in Ohio. 
Some 400 men, women and children are settled on these 
Colonies. All the families are self-supporting. Two families 
liave already paid for their farms, while several others will 
have completed their payments in the course of a few months. 
A period of ten years is allowed for these payments, and this 
can be extended if necessary. The probability is, however, 
that most of the colonists will complete their payments in a 
shorter period. 



Fort Ainity» ^^^* Amity comprises about 2,000 acres, with some 300 
Colorado settlers. On this we have expended about |110,000, and have 

received in repayments about |17,000 besides |9,000 credits 
for improved lands. The land is irrigated, the supply of 
water abundant, the soil exceptionally rich, and the climate 
superb. The main crops are sugar beets, canteloupes and 
alfalfa, but the land is well suited for almost all the staple 
crops and any sort of garden produce. 
Fort Romie* F^rt Romie is situated in Monterey County, California, 
California not far from the famous Hotel del Monte, and close to the 

large sugar beet factory of Mr. Claus Spreckl^. Some 
seventy persons have here been settled on a tract of 500 acres 
of rich irrigated land. 
Fort Herrick '^^^ Herrick is near Cleveland, O. A tract of 288 acres 
Ohio has been donated for colonization purposes by Colonel 
Myron T. Herrick and Mr. James Parmelee, while prominent 
citizens of Cleveland and other friends have contributed 
about |20,000 for the improvement and settlement of the 
land. A number of cottages and bams have been built and 
several families settled, while arrangements are being made 
for the future development of this Colony. 

There is every reason to believe that in the near future 
this new philanthropy will attain vast proportions, and 
will ultimately help to solve the problem of congestion in our 
great cities. The wonderful success achieved during the last 
few years by the Government of New Zealand in this 
direction proves that a profitable investment of large sums 
of capital can thus be made with the happiest results alike 
to the settler, the landowner, the capitalist and the 
Government. 



VIII,— WORK FOR THE W0RKLES8. 

It is commonly believed that in prosperous times like the fu^ 
present everyone who is really willing to work can easily Unemployed 
find employment. Even the returns of the most successful 
Labor Unions show, however, that at any given time a 
considerable percentage of their members is out of 
employment, and that a still larger percentage is 
only partially employed. If this be the case of those 
who belong to some union, still more difficult must 
be the position of the man who belongs to none, 
and to whom many profitable avenues are thus entirely 
shut off. To obtain a card of membership becomes 
increasingly difficult, even when the applicant is skilled in 
the trade. 

In many professions only Unionists can be employed. 
In others a high degree of skill is necessary, and the 
unskilled laborer has but few openings. Or again, the 
particular trade to which he is accustomed may be over- 
stocked, and he may be unfit to compete with ordinary 
unskilled labor in the heavy work which commonly falls to 
its share. 

Our Labor Bureaux, Social Relief Institutions and other fu^ 
posts give us unusual opportunities for studying this Missing Link 
question. We regularly find outside positions with employers 
for some 25,000 to 30,000 persons annually. Very few of 
these fail to give satisfaction, and yet they have been totally 
unable to find work for themselves, owing to the fact that 
employers naturally hesitate to give work to those who do 
not come to them with some sort of backing. In our case 



we make it a rule to say to both employer and employee, 
"Return to us if you are not suited." Thus the employer 
is more willing to give the man a trial, and in case of failure 
we are able t^ look around for something else. 

Saved from T^^^^ work is full of interest, and many deplorable cases 
Suicide ^^^^ before our notice. In one case a Frenchman had lost a 
good position and could not obtain another. He carried 
a loaded revolver with which he was about to shoot himself, 
when, as a last resource, he came to The Salvation Army, 
and we were able to obtain him employment. 

Another case was that of a young German of good family, 
who had met with an accident and lost a leg. He had 
determined to commit suicide, but was dissuaded from his 
purpose by one of our officers, who found him a position. 
Soon afterwards a telegram was received to say that his 
father had died, and he was heir to an estate worth more 
than 1100,000. 

A Sad Story ^^ another occasion a well-dressed lady drove up to 

our Labor Bureau, and asked whether we could obtain for 
her a position as a domestic. The officer in charge explained 
that this could easily be done provided she could give some 
references. This, she said, was impossible, and was about 
to leave. A few questions from the officer in charge elicited 
a sad story. She was the wife of a physician in London, 
and had come to the United States for a short tour. On 
the voyage she made the acquaintance of a gentleman, who 
gave her the address of a place where she could board in 
New York. It was a gilded den of vice. She was unable 
to escape, and afterwards, ashamed to communicate with her 
friends, she determined to commit suicida A companion 
urged her to apply to The Salvation Army, and hence she 
had come. She was at once sent to our New York Home, 
her friends were communicated with, and a cable was 



shortly received telling her that all was forgiven, and urging 
her immediate return. She is now restored to her friends. 

But while the Labor Bureau serves a valuable purpose, 
there is a large class of needy applicants whom we cannot 
recommend to outside employers. Sometimes the victims 
of drink, sometimes of mere misfortune, weakened often in 
body, and with perhaps but little moral stamina to resist 
temptation — "down on their luck," as they would themselves 
say; they constitute largely the "dead-beats" of society. 

For these we have provided some fifty Industrial Homes Industrial 
and Second-Hand Stores. The human wastage is employed Homes 
in collecting, sorting, repairing and selling the material 
waste. Thus we are able to find immediate work of a not 
too trymg or exhausting character for those whose physical 
strength is often at a very low ebb, and whom the ordinary 
employer cannot aflford to take up. Our friends would be 
surprised to know what a very large class of persons is 
thus cared for. Many of them only need temporary 
assistance, food, clothing, shelter, cheer, prayer and a 
helping hand. Their willingness to help themselves, and 
their gratitude for the kindness received, are indcn^d 
touching and encouraging. 

The annual turnover resulting from their work amounts 
to about $150,000 yearly, and although heavy rents and 
working expenses for teams, wagons, outfit, food and other 
outgoings leave but a small margin, which is in turn made 
use of for extensions, it is no small satisfaction to realize 
that even these, the least hopeful of all classes, are gradually 
winning their way upwards, and often Heavenwards. Nay, 
more, they are building a bridge of help and hope, across 
which thousands of other weary feet may pass in years to 
come. 



IX,—M()RK!XrrMt:X'tS HOTEU<. 

The clean and comfortable housing of the working man 
in our great cities is a question to which public attention 
has been largely turned of late. Model tenements for poor 
families are springing up in increasing numbers. Legis- 
lation is seeking to secure a maximum of light, air and 
sunshine, with security from disease and fire. There is, 
however, still ample room for improvement. 

In the most thickly crowded of the tenement districts 
our workers are ceaselessly engaged in ministering to the 
spiritual, moral and temporal wants of the multitude. 
Homeless B^^t it is not merely the needs of the family poor that 
Workers require attention. The increasing number of single men, 
who constitute a large proportion of our working classes, 
need our best attention. Any one who has spent a night 
in a common lodging-house will understand how great a 
room for improvement may here be found. I satisfied myself 
some five ye^rs ago, by personal investigation and by sleeping 
in some of these places, that there was a real need for houses 
of a better character. Hampered by lack of capital, heavy 
rentals and other difficulties, we have not been able to make 
our Workingmen's Hotels as comfortable as we have desired. 
But they are undoubtedly far in advance of anything that 
had preceded them, and their increasing popularity with 
the working classes is the best testimonial in their favor. 
Here a workingman can be sure of good moral surroundings, 
of kindly, sympathetic treatment, and of a helping hand 
when thrown out of work, together with the consolation of 
religion, which he seldom fails to appreciate. 



We can now accommodate nearly 7,000 men in these 
Hotels, and we are hoping ere long to improve the character 
of our buildings and to provide the best of accommodation 
within the reach of the poorest workingman, caring at the 
same time for body, mind and soul. 



X.— WORKING WOMEN'S HOMES AND HOTELS. 

The necessity of Homes and Hotels for working women 
has been forced upon our attention in several cities. The 
limited means at our disposal have prevented us from 
launching out on as large a scale as we desire. But an 
encouraging commencement has been made. 

In Los Angeles the beautiful Floral Home, established Homes for 
some years ago by a committee of ladies for young women Yoiin^ Women 
employed in stores and oflBces, has been deeded to The 
Salvation Army. The Home is popular and fills a much-felt 
need. 

In Boston a similar Home has been established in Common 
Street, and is named the Benedict Hotel for Young Women, 
in memory of a prominent citizen, who was greatfy 
interested in our work. Here, again, an excellent work 
has been accomplished. 

A cheaper class of Hotel for women has been established Cheap Shelters 
in New York, Chicago and Boston. These have provided for Women 
a welcome shelter for old women whose relatives have died, 
or disappeared, and who are able to earn a precarious living 
by cleaning oflSces and similar work. For ten cents a night 
they are supplied with a clean, comfortable bed, with good 
moral surroundings, kindly sympathy and religious services. 



XL—SLUMDOM, RUMDOM AND BUMDOM. 

The slums of our great cities furnish one of the darkest 
problems of the day. Even where Model Tenements are 
erected, the tendency to overcrowd increases rather than 
diminishes. The severity of building laws and strictness 
of supervision result almost necessarily in an upward 
tendency of rentals. This, again, is met by taking in 
boarders, thus increasing the congestion. 

The multiplication of saloons in these densly populated 
districts serve to further aggravate their misery. Poverty 
seeks consolation in drink, and drink puts the finishing 
touch to poverty, adding to it the keen edge of hunger, 
squalor and nakedness, and often, alas! culminating in 
crime and tragedy. 
Slum Angels ^^ ^^^ worst centres of Slumdom and Rumdom we have 

established our Slum Posts, and have set apart a special 
order of officers, known as "Slum Sisters,^' for the mitigation 
of the sorrows and horrors of "Poverty Row." Living in 
the slums, these officers familiarize themselves from actual 
experience with their needs, visiting the sick and bereaved, 
going round the saloons and dives, conducting nightly 
meetings and ministering alike to the spiritual and temporal 
necessities of the people. 
Day Nurseries ^^ ^^^ York and other large cities Day Nurseries have 

been opened in connection with some of our Slum Posts, 
and here the mothers bring their children in the morning 
to be cared for during the day while they are at work, 
earning the wages upon which not infrequently the entire 
family depends for its existence. Previous to the existence 



of these Day Niii-series it has been the practice of not a few 
mothers to simply turn the key upon the babies, teavins 
thera alone and uncared for in their attic till they return 
from work. 

The visitation carried on by the Blum Bisters amongst ''Still on the 
the tenements and saloons is deeply appreciated. Our Hill-top!' 
illustration shows an officer on her rounds visiting an aged 
Woman, who occupied a nxim in a basement. Alone in the 
world, upwards of eighty years of age, bedridden for some 
five years, the one gleam of sunshine that brightened her 
life was the visit of our officers. " Come in, sister, 
come in!" ahe would cheerily reply on hearing the 
welcome tap at the door, adding in response to the 
usual inquiries as to bow she was getting on : "I'm still 
on the hill-top, sister; still on the hill-topl" Then she 
would burst into song and start some chorus the Captain 
had taught her, nor would she be satisfied till the officer 
had united with her in soug and prayer, scarcely allowing 
her time for the gentle ministrations that those loving hands 
so eagerly offered. She had found her Saviour, and was 
thus able to give her joyful testimony to His saving and 
keeping power, which gave her a "hill-top" experience in 
a slum basement! 

Nor are the bright and interesting meetings which are The 
nightly held In the open-air and in the Slum hall by any Slum Meeting 
means the least appreciated. The severest sentence that 
can be visited on an occasional disturber of the peace is 
exclusion from the meetings for a few nights. As a rule 
the offender will be at the door the next night begging for 
admission and promising good behavior. 

Many pi-ecious jewels have been gathered for the Master's 
crcjwn amidst these rough surroundings. Look at that row 
of happy, earnest faces, upon the platform! True, many 



of them bear too plainly the stains of past dissipation and 
sin, but oh, what a change reveals itself in the flashing eyes 
and earnest utterance, as they pour forth their hearts in 
earnest entreaty upon that congregation! 
A Le^al Some of them have traces of refinement That tall, 
Luminary intelligent-looking man was once an able lawyer, a Cam- 
bridge graduate, a medalist. But reverses of fortune 
brought him to the lowest depths till The Army reached 
forth its helping hand. 

Ah, what histories and mysteries are hidden in those 
lives! That dreadful-looking cripple, who kneels at the 
penitent-form, so deeply overpowered with a sense of his 
guilt, confesses to the commission of three murders and 
hands himself over to the police at the conclusion of the 
meeting for the law to take its course. 

Look at that fine young man — a graduate of one of our 
American colleges, a comfortable home, loving mother and 
bright earthly prospects, all sacrificed upon the altar of 
the Moloch Drink. Deeper and deeper he sinks, till at last 
his own mother closes her door against him. An Army 
officer, himself rescued from a life of drunkenness, becomes 
interested in him, takes him to our Industrial Home and 
gets him a new start ! 
Love Links ^ '^^' weeks later the officer receives a letter of grateful 
Rerivetted thanks telling him that he has not only given up the drink, 

but is converted and serving God. As he lays the letter 
down, a nicely dressed young woman enters the office. "Do 

you know Mr. ?'* she asks, "and can you tell me how 

he is getting on?'' "Oh, yes!" replies our officer, "you can 
tell his mother he is doing well, is converted and has not 
touched the drink. Here is a letter from him just to hand." 
Eagerly the visitor snatches the letter up, and as she reads 
it, presses it to her lips, while the hot tears blur the pages. 



^*If his mother is glad, what do you think his wife must be?" 
she exclaims. Then comes a further glimpse into this sad 
history. 

When expelled from home, he had gone to the young 
woman to whom he was engaged, and had offered to release 
her from her pledge. "Now that my mother has given me 
up, I can only expect you to do the same." But he was 
met with assurances that she would stand by him, and that 
some day he would surely quit his evil ways. "I cannot 
expect it," he said. Someone else will cross your pathway 
and you will forget me. I cannot blame you. Nay, I wish 
you to regard yourself as free." To prove that such should 
never be the case the young woman offered then and there 
to go with him to some minister and be nmrrieil, and return- 
ing to her home and awaiting then the time when deliverance 
should come. It was no sooner said than done. What 
wonder, then, that she hailed with joy the long-looked-for 
reunion ! 



XII.— THE RIWUGHT RIJGION, 

Nay, let us not pull away our skirts. "More sinned Somebody's 
against than sinning" is the epitaph that might be inscribcHl Sister 
over the graves of many a soul, dragged from virtue's pedestal 
and left to perish in the mire. True that some wayward 
ones have none but themselves to blame, and not a few refuse 
the helping hand stretched forth to save. But a vast number 
can be reached and rescued. 

Through the more than 100 Rescue Homes of The Salva- 
tion Army, located in all the leading cities of the world, more 



than 7,000 fallen sisters passed during the last twelve 
months. In the United States twenty-one Homes have been 
established, with accommodation for about 500 girls. More 
than 1,800 passed through during the year, and of these 
ninety-one per cent, were satisfactory cases, being restored 
to lives of virtue, while some 500 babes were cared for. 



XI J I.— CRIME AND CRIMINALS. 

Some twenty years ago the first Prison-Gate Brigade 

of The Salvation Army was established in Australia. Since 

tlien the work has been extended all over the world till a 

network of agencies has been established. 

Broken Fetters In quite a number of the Penitentiaries, County Jails 

and Workhouses our officers are ever welcome visitors, 
conducting their regular meetings. In San Quentin we have 
a corps of converted prisoners, who hold their regular 
meetings, and are permitted to proclaim salvation to the 
inmates of the prison. 

Hundreds of convicts have been taken care of by us after 
their release, being either restoi-ed to their friends or found 
work, with the happiest results. 

In the prosecution of this work we seek to act in close 
co-operation with the priscm authorities, obtaining from 
the wardens and chaplains such information as helps us in 
caring for the men. 



XIV.~OUR FOREIGN MISSIONARY WORK. 

The Salvation Army early recognized its mission to Dying in the 
proclaim salvation to the heathen nations of the world. The Dark 
Macedonian cry, so touchingly depicted by our artist, 
reached our hearts, and in 1881, but three years after The 
Salvation Army had received its name, our first party was 
on its way to India. Since then Africa, Japan, Java and 
other countries have been occupied, and everywhere our 
workers have been warmly welcomed. 

To India three successive parties of from fifty to sixty 
officers were dispatched, and the results were truly 
marvellous. As many as 25,000 souls have sought salvation 
in a single year. Entire villages have abandoned idolatry 
and placed themselves under the leadership of our officers, 
while there are in our day schools over 10,000 Hindoo 
children, and in our Famine Orphanages about 700 regular 
boarders. 

Many of the converts have passed through the test of 
severe persecution. In some cases their crops and even 
their houses have been burned. In others they have been 
beaten and imprisoned. 

"Fear not for me," said one when questioned by his 
officer as to his possible discouragement under circumstances 
of a specially trying character ; "the Master's Blood is before 
our eyes, and nothing appears difficult V' 

"It is hard to die in the dark!" groaned a dying Hindoo 
to one of our officers, who had been called to his side at 
midnight. But even in the eleventh hour he proved that the* 
light which shone on Calvary could illumine his heathen 
darkness and lead his trembling feet to the gates of day. 



XV.— AN APPEAL. 

Will You Help ? Tt^^ harvest truly is great, but the laborers are few, and 

our needs are many. These agencies could be multiplied 
and our operations extended a thousandfold had we but 
the necessary means. 

While we have at the present moment some twenty 
buildings in course of construction in different cities, 200 
such would not suffice tx) meet our needs. We are crippled 
by lack of suitable halls and buildings for our institutions. 

Our Training Homes require proper accommodation in 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco for the preparation 
of our officers in the many varied duties they are called upon 
to undertake. 

Our Industrial Homes and Shelters are filling a great 
need, but are terribly handicapped for want of suitable 
buildings. High rentals and poor accommodation are the 
rule rather than the exception. 

Our Farm Colonies also offer a vast field for philanthropic 
enterprises. Thousands of worthy families knock loudly at 
our door. Millions of rich acres are waiting for occupation. 
The funds invested can return an assured percentage. Here 
is a practical solution for the great Pauper Problem of 
modem civilization. 

And then there are the Slums, the Rescue Homes, the 
work among the children, and all our other multiform 
activities claiming assistance and expansion. 

In the hot Summer months our Ice Wagons carry their 
welcome relief to the very doors of the tenements, while 
in Winter the needed coal is brought within their reach, 
while Fresh-Air Camps, Summer Outings and other efforts 



help to cast gleams of sunshine into the desolate hearts and 
homes of the needy. 

Our mammoth Christmas Dinners, caring for 250,000 
of the poor in the United States sen^e to bridge the gulf 
between poverty and wealth. None who have gazed at the 
distribution of Basket Dinners, or the evening feast in the 
Madison Square Garden can easily forget the scene. 

And the heathen must be reached. America must do 
her part in the evangelization of the world. God has made 
her the banner-bearer of the universe. The eyes of all 
nations are turned towards her. In Science, in Commerce, 
in Civilization she has led the way. And now in those great 
Religious and Sociological Reforms which are sweeping 
over the nations of the earth God is looking to our country 
to do her part. 

|50 will take care of an orphan for six months. 
|100 will meet the expenses of one of our Rescue 

Uomes for a month, 
f 500 will open a new Rescue Home, or establish a 

family on one of our Farm Colonies. 
|1,000 will equip a Shelter or Industrial Home. 

The need is vast ! The opportunity is equal to the need ! 
The responsibility is equal to the opportunity! Oh, may 
God enable each reader of these lines to resolve to do his 
utmost best! In the words of the famous battle-message — 
^^God expects every man to do his dutyy- ^V^U you do 
yours f 



